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DU BARTAS AND ST. AMBROSE 

The reader of la Semaine is immediately impressed with the 
author's intimate dependence upon the writers of antiquity. This 
sixteenth-century Huguenot, who undertook to portray at length 
the wonders of the universe, followed the impulse of his age in turn- 
ing to Pliny and the natural historians of classic times for his details. 
The fact was apparent, of course, to the men of his own day, and the 
work evidently received an added charm from the authority of the 
ancients. Four years after its first appearance, the learned Simon 
Goulart brought out an edition with an elaborate commentary, in 
which we may find each marvel of the life of fishes, birds, beasts, 
and human kind referred back to its parallel in Pliny, Plutarch, 
Aelian, Dioscorides, or some other of the classic writers. But it is 
also evident that not pagan authors only have made their influence 
felt upon the poet. The division of the natural world according to 
the days of creation, the entire framework from the first chapter of 
Genesis, links the work immediately with the writings of the Church 
Fathers. La Semaine is, in fact, nothing more than a Hexaemeron, 
like those of Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Ambrose, augmented by 
the addition of a special discussion on the seventh day. 1 

This affinity did not entirely escape the poet's contemporaries. 
It was the Hexaemeron of George the Pisidian which was generally 
regarded as the model. M. Pellissier, in his study of the life and 
works of Du Bartas, 2 notes the expression of this opinion on the part 
of three early critics, Colletet (fl659), who refers the statement to 
Frederic Morel (fl630), the writer of an anonymous sonnet, and 
Goujet (fl767). To quote from him directly: 

... la conception de la Semaine n'appartient pourtant pas a du 
Bartas. "Georges Pisidas, diacre et chartulaire de la grande £glise de 
Constantinople (vers 620), avait compose un grand et vaste poeme en vers 
i'ambiques, intitule Hexahemeron, que du Bartas, qui n'ignorait pas les 
poetes latins, ni les Grecs, imita en tout et partout, hormis en ses frontis- 
pieces, en ses invocations et en ses episodes. Du moins c'estoit la pens^e de 

1 See P. E. Robbins, The Hexaemeral Literature (1912), pp. 89 ft. 
1 G. Pellissier, La Vie et les auvres de du Bartas (1883), pp. 68 fl. 
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100 S. 0. DlCKERMAN 

ce docte et fameux professeur du roi, Frederic Morel, mon maistre, qui 
traduisit ce poeme grec en vers latins." Ainsi parle Colletet. Dans le 
second volume de l'edition publiee en 1611, un sonnet, qui n'est pas sign6, 
attribue a Pisidas l'honneur d'avoir "choisi des premiers" le sujet de la 
Semaine. Goujet qui sans doute ne connaissait ni ces vers ni les lignes que 
nous avons empruntees a Colletet, s'6tonne qu' "aucun des critiques de du 
Bartas n'ait observe' que notre poete avait plus qu'imit^ dans sa Semaine 
ce poeme de Pisidas, traduit par Morel en i'ambes latins." 

So the belief in the dependence of Du Bartas upon the Byzantine 
poet has become imbedded in the history of letters. Closer exami- 
nation, however, reveals serious difficulties with this traditional 
view. In the first place, the earliest printed edition of the Hexae- 
meron of the Pisidian was not issued until 1584, five years after the 
publication of la Semaine. 1 Du Bartas can, therefore, have known 
the work only from the Greek manuscript, which is a most improb- 
able assumption. And secondly, the points of resemblance are of a 
quite general character, not such as to carry conviction to the critical 
student of sources. M. Pellissier says: "Et cependant, du Bartas 
ne doit a son devancier que quelques details fort peu importants." 
But before examining the internal evidence in detail, it might be 
well to consider the question of dependence upon the earlier writers 
of Hexaemera, such as Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, and their 
fellows. The possibility of their influence has not been altogether 
overlooked. Simon Goulart mentions them from time to time in 
his commentary. 2 M. Pellissier, in a passing reference, recognizes 
the probability of some connection, 3 and Mr. Robbins, in citing 
authorities for the topics of the Hexaemera, frequently names Du 
Bartas in their company. But the query whether one or several of 
these great ecclesiastics influenced the Gascon poet and whether the 
resemblance is to be explained as due merely to the recollection of 
previous reading or to direct appropriation of particular passages, 
seems never to have been discussed. A few hours of study in the 
Patrology will be sufficient to persuade the reader that it was actually 
St. Ambrose to whom the poet owed his main idea, and that the 

> See Krumbacher, Byzantinische LMeraiurgeachichte (ed. 2), p. 711, note 1, and 
Quercius in Mlgne. Patrologia Graeca, Vol. XCII. p. 1171. 

2 See the notes on II, 905; II, 1001; II, 1044; III, 699; V, 546; V, 746; VI, 623; 
VI, 661. He quotes Ambrose directly in the note on V, 170. 

s Op. cit., p. 114. 
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Du Baetas and St. Ambrose 101 

works of the Latin Father lay before him as he wrote; that, in fact, 
many a passage of la Semaine is little more than a paraphrase from 
the sermons of the Bishop of Milan. 

Let us examine first certain transitional passages, in which the 
poet, in introducing or concluding a portion of his work, turns aside 
for a moment from the main theme to indulge in an outburst of 
playful fancy. It will be found that these correspond to the pulpit 
flourishes with which the bishop enlivens the beginning or end of his 
sermons. In the fifth book, for instance, Du Bartas closes his 
account of the fishes and sea-monsters with the words (V, 524-27) : 

Muse, mon soin plus doux, sortons auec Ionas 
Du flanc de la Balene, et pour ne floter pas 
Tousiours au gre" du vent, de l'onde, et de l'orage, 
Sus, sus, mon saint amour, sus, gaignons le riuage. 1 

Compare with this a sentence from the concluding paragraph of 
Ambrose's sermon on the same subject (V, 35) : 

Sed iam rogemus dominum, ut sermo noster quasi Ionas eiciatur in 
terram, ne diutius in salo fluctuet. 

Not only the figure and its application, but also the position in 
the discourse and the half-humorous tone are the same. The poet 
then passes to his discussion of the birds (V, 528-37) : 

Cependant qu'attentif ie chante les poissons, 
Que ie fouille, courb6, les secrettes maisons 
Des bourgeois de Thetis, voyez comme la gloire 
Des oyseaux loin-volans vole de ma memoire: 
Leur cours fuyart me fuit, et mes vers sans pitie" 
Retranchent de ce iour la plus belle moitie\ 
Mais, courage, Oiselets: vos ombres vagabondes, 
Qui semblent voleter sur la face des ondes, 
Par leurs tours et retours me contraignent de voir 
Et quelle est vostre adresse, et quel est mon deuoir. 

Note how he describes his oversight of this part of the creation with 
the figure of one who has bent over the water to watch the fishes and 

1 1 have followed in this article the text and orthography of the edition of Du Bartas, 
published in 1593 by Jacques Chouet, which the Columbia University Library courteously 
placed at my disposal. My thanks are also due to the Harvard University Library for 
the use of the edition of 1583, published by Michel Gadouleau. 
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102 S. 0. DlCKEBMAN 

is recalled from his absorption by the reflection of the birds over- 
head. Then read the words with which Ambrose begins his dis- 
course on the winged creatures (V, 36) : 

Fugerat nos, fratres dilectissimi, necessaria de natura auium disputatio, 
et sermo huiusmodi nobis cum ipsis auibus euolauerat .... itaque cum 
caueo, ne mari demersa praetereant et aquis operta me lateant, effugit omne 
uolatile, quia dum inclinatus imos aquarum gurgites scrutor, aerios non 
respexi uolatus, nee umbra saltern pinnae me praepetis declinauit, quae in 
aquis potuit relucere. 

This recurrence of the same striking figures in both writers in 
corresponding situations is evidently something more than a coin- 
cidence. But conviction of the intimate acquaintance of Du Bartas 
with these sermons becomes complete when we look at what follows. 
The good bishop concludes his introductory paragraph with a gentle 
warning against possible drowsiness (V, 37) : 

Nee uereor ne fastidium nobis obrepat in uolatilibus requirendis, quod 
non obrepsit in gurgitibus perscrutandis, aut aliqui ex nobis in disputatione 
obdormiat, cum possit auium cantibus excitari. sed profecto qui inter mutos 
pisces uigilauerit non dubito quod inter canoras aues somnum sentire non 
possit, cum tali ad uigilandum gratia prouocetur. 

This reappears in the words with which Du Bartas continues his 
address to the birds (V, 538-45) : 

Ie vous pri' seulement (et ce pour recompense 
Des trauaux que i'ai pris a vous conduire en France) 
Qu'il vous plaise esueiller, par vos accens diuers, 
Ceux qui s'endormiront oyant lire ces vers. 
Mais n'ayant peu fermer les veillantes paupieres 
Parmi le camp muet des bandes marinieres, 
Pourront-ils bien dormir parmi cent mille oiseaux, 
Qui font ia retentir l'air, la terre, et les eaux ? 

A similar agreement may be noticed in the passage with which 
Du Bartas turns from discussing the seas to the fresh waters (III, 
215-18): 

Mais voy comme la mer 
Me iette en mille mers, oil ie crain d'abysmer. 
Voy comme son desbord me desborde en parolles. 
Sus done, gaignons le port. . . . 
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Du Bartas and St. Ambrose 103 

These punning lines are nothing more than the elaboration of a play 
on words which Ambrose uses in the corresponding sermon (III, 17) : 
Sed, ut uidetur, quoniam de mari loquebar, aliquantum exundauimus. 

Again, in opening his account of the sixth day, the Gascon com- 
pares himself to a guide showing strangers the sights of a town 
(VI, 1-11): 

Pelerins, qui passez par la cit6 du monde, 
Pour gaigner la eit6, qui bien heureuse abonde 
En plaisirs eternels, et pour anchrer au port, 
D'ou n'approchent iamais les horreurs de la mort: 
Si vous desirez voir les beaux amphitheatres, 
Les arsenals, les arcs, les temples, les theatres, 
Les colosses, les ports, les cirques, les rempars, 
Qu'on void superbement dans nostre ville espars : 
Venez auecque moy. Car ce grand edifice 
N'a membre, oil tant soit peu luise quelque artifice, 
Que ie ne le vous monstre. 

This was evidently suggested by the paragraph with which Ambrose 
introduces the same subject (VI, 2) : 

Etenim si is qui explorat nouorum aduentus hospitum, dum toto eos 
circumducit urbis ambitu praestantiora quaeque opera demonstrans, non 
mediocrem locat gratiam, quanto magis sine fastidio accipere debetis quod 
uelut quadam sermonis manu per hanc communionem uos circumduco in 
patria et singularum rerum species et genera demonstro ex omnibus colligere 
cupiens, quanto uobis creator uniuersorum gratiam uberiorem quam uni- 
uersis donauerit. 

Once more, Du Bartas cuts off his rather slight discussion of the 
internal organs of the human body thus (VI, 699-704) : 

Mais non, ie ne veux pas faire vne ample reueue 
Des membres que l'ouurier desrobe a nostre veue. 
Ie ne veux despecer tout ce palais humain : 
Car ce braue proiet requiert la docte main 
Des deux fils d'Aesculape, et le labour^ style 
Du disert Galien, ou du haut Herophile. 

This is the elaboration of the apology which Ambrose makes for his 
brevity on the same subject (VI, 70) : 

Haec ideo strictim percurrimus, ut tamquam indocti obuia perstringere, 
non tamquam medici plenius scrutare uideamur et persequi quae naturae 
latibulis abscondita sunt. 
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104 S. 0. DlCKERMAN 

Not only in these transitional passages, but scattered throughout 
the main narrative there will be found many instances in which the 
poet owes his material to the Milanese bishop. Among these, I 
have selected for illustration the account of the parts of the human 
body; and this, for a particular reason. These sermons of Ambrose 
are not original. In great part they, also, depend on another source, 
the Greek Hexaemeron of St. Basil. Ambrose has adapted and 
expanded, but to a considerable extent the substance of the dis- 
course is the same. 1 Hence the query arises whether Du Bartas 
might not have drawn his ideas directly from Basil. A comparison 
of texts will demonstrate his closer relation to Ambrose. Thus, in 
the passages already quoted, while the germ of the idea is in two 
cases 2 to be found in Basil, no one after looking at both authors would 
doubt that it is Ambrose on whom Du Bartas depends. In the dis- 
cussion of the bodily structure of man, however, no such compli- 
cating question need be considered, as Basil did not take up the 
subject in detail and the descriptions are quite independent of his 
influence. First let us compare the eulogies of the head : 

Mais tu logeas encor 1'humain entendement 
En l'estage plus haut de ce beau bastiment : 
Afin que tout ainsi que d'vne citadelle 
II domptast la fureur du corps. . . . 

[VI, 499-502.] 
. . . . ita etiam caput supra reliquos artus nostri corporis cernimus 
eminere praestantissimumque esse omnium .... tamquam arcem inter 
reliqua urbis moenia [VI, 55]. 

Immediately following is the praise of the eyes: 

Les yeux, guides du corps, sont mis en sentinelle 
Au plus notable endroit de ceste citadelle, 
Pour descouurir de loing, et garder qu'aucun mal 
N'assaille au despourueu le diuin animal. 

[509-12.] 

1 With regard to the relation of Ambrose and Basil, see P. E. Bobbins, op. cit., 
pp. 58 ff.; Poerster, Ambrosius, Bischof von Mailand, pp. 117 ff.; and particularly 
Sehenkl's edition of Ambrose, Vol. I, in which the parallel passages are noted. 

2 Basil makes a rhetorical reference to Jonah, Hex. VII, 6 (Migne, Patrol. Graec, 
XXIX, 164 A). The expression of Ambrose may have originally been suggested to his 
mind by this, but there is no real similarity in the passages. The words of Ambrose on 
the oversight of the birds (V, 36) were evidently drawn from Basil, Hex. VIII, 3, 168 O. 
But the figure of the reflection in the water and the hint against drowsiness which follows 
are not in the Greek writer. 
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Adhaerent uelut quibusdam montium superciliis oculi, ut et protegente 
montis cacumine tutiores sint et tamquam in summo locati de quadam 
scaena superiore uniuersa prospectent. neque enim oportebat eos humiles 
esse sicut aures uel os ipsosque narium interiores sinus, specula enim 
semper ex alto est, ut aduenientium cateruarum hostilium explorari possit 
aduentus, ne inprouiso occupent otiantem uel urbis populum uel impera- 
toris exercitum. sic latronum quoque cauentur incursus, si exploratores 
in muris aut turribus aut montis excelsi supercilio sint locati, ut desuper 
spectent plana regionum, in quibus insidiae latronum latere non possint. 
.... nobis autem in summa corporis parte constitui oculos oportuit 
tamquam in arce et ab omni uel minima offensione defendi. . . . [VI, 59, 60]. 

Particular notice is given to the protected position of the eyes: 
Ces miroirs de l'esprit, ces doux luisans flambeaux 
Ces doux carquois d'amour, ont si tendres les peaux, 
Par qui (comme a trauers deux luisantes verrieres) 
lis dardent par momens leurs plus viues lumieres, 
Qu'ils s'esteindroyent bien tost, si Dieu de toutes pars, 
Ne les auoit couuers de fermes bouleuars: 
Logeant si dextrement tant et tant de merueilles 
Entre le nez, le front, et les ioues vermeilles, 
Ainsi qu'en deux vallons plaisamment embrassez 
De tertres, qui ne sont ni peu ni trop haussez. 

[523-32.] 
Itaque ne uel usu muneris aliquid detraheretur uel aliquid ad propul- 
sandam iniuriam <non> prospiceretur, eo loco oculos constituit, cui 
supercilia desuper non minimum protectionis impertiant, subter malae 
aliquantulum eleuatae haut exiguum munitionis adiungant, interiorem 
partem saepiant nares, exteriorem quoque frontis malarumque gibbi extu- 
berantes et licet ossuum compage conexa et aequata confinia circumuallare 
uideantur [VI, 60]. 

The eye-lashes, also, are noticed: 

Et puis comme le toict preserue de son aisle 
Des iniures du Ciel la muraille nouuelle; 
On void mille dangers loin de l'oeil repoussez 
Par le prompt mouuement des sourcils herissez. 

[VI, 533-36.] 
Haec ne qua incidentis iniuriae offensione laedantur, pilis hinc inde 
consertis uelut quodam uallo per circuitum muniuntur [VI, 60]. 

The nose, we are told, has three uses. Of these the last two 
may be traced back to Ambrose: 

Le nez est vn conduit qui reprend et redonne 
L'esprit dont nous viuons; le nez est vn tuyau, 
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Par qui l'os espongeux de l'humide cerueau 
Hume la douce odeur : le nez est la gouttiere, 
Par qui les excremens de pesante matiere 
S'euacuent en bas. . . . 

[VI, 542-47.] 

De naribus autem quid loquar, quae biuio et procero foramine antrum 
quoddam recipiendis odoribus praestant, ut non perfunctorie odor transeat, 
sed diutius inhaereat naribus et earum ductu cerebrum sensusque depascat ? 
.... per eas quoque purgamenta capitis defluunt et sine fraude atque 
offensione aliqua corporis deriuantur [VI, 63]. 

In the treatment of the mouth and teeth, Du Bartas departs 
from Ambrose (VI, 65-68), and though general resemblances may 
be found, it is not worth while to quote the passages. But the lines 
on the ears show a striking agreement: 

Et d'autant que tout son semble tousiours monter, 
Le Tout-puissant voulut les oreilles planter 
Au haut du bastiment, ainsi qu'en deux garites, 
Coquillant leur canaux, si que les voix conduites 
Par les obliques plis de ses deux limacons, 
Tousiours de plus en plus en allongent leurs sons : 
Comme 1'air de la trompe ou de la saquebutte 
Dure plus que celui qui passe par la flute: 
Ou tout ainsi qu'vn bruit s'estend par les destours 
D'vn escarte' vallon, ou court auec le cours 
D'vn fleuue serpentant, ou rompu, se redouble, 
Passant entre les dents de quelque roche double. 
Ce qu'il fit d'autre part, arm qu'vn rude bruit 
Traversant a droit fil 1'vn et l'autre conduit, 
N'estourdist le cerueau, ains enuoyast plus molles 
Par ce courts Dedale a 1'esprit nos paroles. 

[VI, 603-18.] 

The use of the winding channels as a protection and particularly 
the comparison to the reverberation of sound in a valley or along 
a winding river or between crags come directly from Ambrose: 

Ideo aures extantiores sunt .... ut in earum sinibus uox repercussa 
sine offensione interioris ingrediatur anfractus. nam nisi ita esset, quis 
non ad omnem fortioris sonum uocis adtonitus redderetur, cum inter ista 
subsidia frequenter inprouiso ictus clamore nos obsurdiscere sentiamus 
.... tenaces praeterea sermonis accepti ipsos esse anfractus aurium usus 
ipse nos docet, siquidem uel in concauis montium uel in recessu rupium uel 
in anfractu fluminum uox auditur dulcior et responsa suauia referens echo 
resultat [VI, 62]. 
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In the discussion of the internal organs, also, the Gascon shows 
his familiarity with the old Hexaemeron. Thus his lines on the 
brain (VI, 645-18), 

Thresoriere des arts, source du sentiment, 
Siege de la raison, fertil commencement 
Des nerfs de nostre corps: 

repeat the Latin: 

Initium enim neruorum et omnium sensuum uoluntariae commotionis 
cerebrum est atque inde omnis eorum quae diximus causa manat [VI, 61]. 

And the description of the pulse (VI, 665-68), 
La le subtil esprit sans cesse ba-batant, 
Tesmoigne la sant6 d'vn pouls tout-iour constant : 
Ou changeant a tous coups de bransle et de mesure, 
Monstre que 1'accident peut plus que la nature, 

is simply an amplification of: 

Uenarum pulsus uel infirmitatis internuntius uel salutis est [VI, 73]. 

It is not necessary to quote further at length. I give the refer- 
ences to the series of passages, which I have noted, in which Du 
Bartas shows the influence of the Milanese bishop. 1 Among them 
are included several in which the details differ. Du Bartas fre- 
quently supplements the version of the church father from Pliny 
and other writers, or even substitutes a varying account. An 
asterisk is prefixed to instances in which Ambrose is independent 
of the Hexaemeron of Basil. 

La Semaine I, 293 ff. The Spirit of God moves on the face of the 
waters. Ambrose Hexaemeron, I, 29. 

*I, 345 ff. Theories of the Greeks as to the eternal existence of the 
heavens. Hex. I, 3. 

*I, 423 ff. Why God did not complete the world in a moment. An 
example of patience to human workmen. Hex. I, 27. 

II, 209 ff. The polypus as an example of changefulness. The figure 
may be influenced by Hex. V, 21, where the animal is described. It is, 
however, a commonplace of ancient literature. 

II, 285 ff. The several qualities and mutual relations of the four ele- 
ments. Hex. Ill, 18. 

II, 465 ff. The cupping-glass as an illustration of the phenomenon of 
evaporation, Hex. II, 13. 

1 A number of these have already been noted by Mr. Robbins, op. cit.. without, 
however, any direct connection between Du Bartas and Ambrose being suggested. 
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II, 887 ff. The Aristotelian and Platonic views as to the constitution 
of the heavens. Hex. I, 23, 24. With the reference to St. Paul (947) 
cf. Hex. II, 6, 24 F. 

II, 953 ff. The number of the heavens — one or more. Hex. II, 5, 6. 

II, 1007 ff. Polemic against those who deny the existence of waters 
above the heavens. Hex. II, 9-12. For the formation of pearls (vs. 1060), 
cf. Hex. V, 33, 93 F. 

III, 25 ff. God sets bounds to the sea. Hex. Ill, 10. 

*III, 61 ff. Illustrations of God's power over the waters. For the Red 
Sea and the Jordan, see Hex. Ill, 2, 33 CD. For the deluge and the smitten 
rock, see Hex. Ill, 9, 36 DF. 

Ill, 69 ff. The catalogue of gulfs and arms of the sea was probably 
suggested by Hex. Ill, 12, 13. 

Ill, 97 ff. Catalogue of rivers. The Nile, the Rhine, the Danube, the 
Rhone, the Po, are mentioned in both accounts. Hex. II, 12. 

Ill, 153 ff. The evaporation of water and its return in the streams. 
Hex. II, 12, 13. 

Ill, 179 ff. The moon as the cause of the tides. Hex. IV, 30. 

Ill, 209 ff. The saltness of the sea explained by the action of the 
sun. Hex. II, 14, 29 DE. 

*III, 215 ff. Transition. Like the seas, we have escaped our bounds. 
Hex. Ill, 17. 

Ill, 509 ff. The description of the vine corresponds to Hex. Ill, 49, 
to which, however, it shows but little resemblance. 

•Ill, 533 ff. The beauty of the flowers. Hex. Ill, 36. 

*III, 543 ff. The divine providence displayed in medicinal herbs. 
Hex. Ill, 37. 

Ill, 657 f. Hemlock, a food for starlings, a poison for man. Hex. Ill, 
39, 48 A. 

III, 699 ff. Description of wheat and its growth. Hex. Ill, 34. 

IV, 405 ff . The spirited defense of astrology was called forth by the 
attack upon it. Hex. IV, 13-20. For the influence of the moon on the 
marrow of animals, the meat of oysters, and the wood of trees (vs. 437 ff.), 
see Hex. IV, 29, 76 AB. 

*V, 35 ff. The plants and animals of earth have their counterparts in 
the sea. Hex. V, 5, 6. 

V, 93 ff. The monsters of the deep, like islands. Hex. V, 28, 32. 

V, 119 ff. The migrations of the fishes with the seasons. Hex. V, 29. 

V, 160 ff. Their sense for their lawful habitations and their knowledge 
of times and places. Hex. V, 28, 29. 

V, 386 ff. The remora. Du Bartas drew largely on Pliny xxxii. 1. 
The figure of the firmly rooted oak, which is not in Pliny, seems to be an 
elaboration of the words quasi radicatam in the description of Ambrose 
Hex. V, 31. 
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*V, 524 ff. Transition. Like Jonah, let us seek the shore. Hex. V, 35. 

V, 528 ff. Introduction to the account of the birds. Hex. V, 36, 37. 

*V, 546 ff. The phoenix. Hex. V, 79, 80. The tale follows the Phoenix 
of Lactantius (cf. F. Lauchert, Geschichte des Physiologus, pp. 220 f.). The 
description of the bird's plumage seems to be drawn from Pliny x. 3. The 
moral on the new birth (vs. 592) comes from Ambrose Hex. V, 80, 110 C. 

V, 598 ff. The swallow. Hex. V, 56. 

V, 616 ff. The nightingale. Hex. V, 85. Du Bartas substitutes an 
account which depends closely on Pliny x. 81-83. 

V, 714 ff. The halcyon. Hex. V, 40-42. The description of the nest 
is probably drawn from Pliny x. 90, 91. 

V, 746 ff. The filial stork. Hex. V, 55. 

V, 774 ff. The instinctive affection of animals for their young. Hex. 
VI, 21, 22. 

V, 826 ff. The peacock, the cock. The two descriptions in close suc- 
cession may be the elaboration of the words of Ambrose: gallus iactantior, 
pauus speciosior, Hex. V, 49. 

V, 860 ff . The republic of the bees. Hex. V, 67 ff. 

V, 880 ff. The silk-worm. Hex. V, 77. 

*VI, 1 ff. Introduction to the account of the beasts. Hex. VI, 2. 
*VI, 49 ff. The fight between the elephant and the draco. Hex. Ill, 40. 

VI, 129 ff. The sagacity of the hedgehog. Ambrose Hex. VI, 20 tells 
two traits of the animal: (1) it protects itself with its quills; (2) it foresees 
changes of the wind and shifts the opening of its den accordingly. Du Bar- 
tas repeats the first of these here; the other he has just narrated of the 
squirrel (vss. 117 ff.). In this he follows Pliny, who in his account of 
the hedgehog merely touches on the second trait, viii. 133, but tells it of the 
squirrel, viii. 138. Somewhat similarly Du Bartas follows Pliny ix. 89, 90, 
in ascribing to the ozaena (V, 212 ff.) a trait which Ambrose tells of the crab, 
Hex. V, 22. 

VI, 169 ff. Why did God create serpents and poisonous animals? 
Hex. VI, 38. 

VI, 401 ff. The Delphic maxim, "Know thyself." Hex. VI, 39. 

VI, 449 ff. A development of Ambrose's reasoning on the words : 
Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram, Hex. VI, 40. 
Apparently the abstract qualities (vss. 456 ff.) take the place of the angels 
whom Ambrose rejects as possible interlocutors. Are the words II s'aida 
d'vn delay (vs. 475) a distortion of requieuit autem, postquam hominem ad 
imaginem suam fecit, Hex. VI, 49, 132 B ? 

VI, 493 ff. The upright human posture. Hex. VI, 54. 

*VI, 499 ff. The passages on the particular parts of the body have 
already been quoted. Hex. VI, 54-74. 

VI, 1026 ff. The animals reproduce, each after its kind, Hex. VI, 9. 
These lines are not found in the first edition but appear in the revised text 
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of 1583. They offer interesting evidence that Du Bartas returned to the 
sermons when revising his text. The verse on the pearl (II, 1060), which 
likewise appears first in the revised text, would offer another instance, if we 
could be sure that the passage is really due to Hex. V, 33. 

VII, 501 ff. Sex in the palm-tree. Hex. Ill, 55. 

VII, 555 ff. Bees and their monarch. Hex. V, 68. 

VII, 569 ff. The eagle and its young. This resembles the tale which 
Ambrose tells of the hawk, Hex. V, 59. He treats of the eagle immediately 
afterward. Apparently Du Bartas, either inadvertently or on purpose, 
ascribed to the second traits which in his source were narrated of the first. 

VII, 581 ff. The faithful turtle-dove. Hex. V, 62. 

VII, 595 ff. Fishes offer a refuge to their young in their own wombs. 
Hex. V, 7. 

VII, 647 ff. The ant. Hex. VI, 16. 

We may notice in passing that the interest in the more or less 
fictitious natural history of the classic writers, which is so marked a 
feature of la Semaine, is already present in Judith, the earlier poem 
of Du Bartas, published in 1573. Here among the comparisons we 
find the honey-bee (I, 351), the ant (I, 391), the stork (IV, 145), 
the turtle-dove (IV, 301), the bands of the elements (VI, 230). 
Every one of these topics appeared later in la Semaine. But though 
they are all treated by Ambrose, there is no reason to think that 
at this period the Gascon was drawing from the Church Father. 
In fact, a comparison of the details in the descriptions leads to the 
contrary belief. 

The question naturally arises whether a connection with 
Ambrose can be traced in la Seconds Semaine, the continuation of 
the poem, in which the main narrative of the Old Testament is 
reproduced. Did Du Bartas in writing his accounts of the patriarchs 
make use of the sermons on Paradise, Noah, and Abraham, in the 
same way that he had made use of the Hexaemeron ? Not by any 
means to the same extent; but here also there occur from time to 
time passages which can be referred with confidence to the influence 
of the Church Father. There is, for instance, an interesting para- 
graph in Eden (143-52) in which Du Bartas protests against the 
allegorical method of scripture interpretation : 

N'estime point encor que Moyse t'ait peint 
Vn Paradis mystique, allegorique, et feint. 
C'est vn iardin terrestre, heureux seiour des Graces, 
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Et corne d'abondance : a fin que tu ne faces 
D'vn Adam Ideal fantasque 1'aliment, 
La faute imaginaire, et feint le chastiment. 
Car on nomme a bon droict le sens allegorique, 
Recours de l'ignorant, bouclier du fanatique: 
Mesmes quand es discours, ou l'histoire on descrit, 
On fait perdre le corps pour trop chercher 1'esprit. 

The casual reader would assume that these spirited lines were 
directed against some contemporary theologian of too liberal tend- 
encies. In reality, the antagonist seems to be none other than the 
Bishop of Milan, who in his sermon De paradiso (51) shows a dis- 
position to view with favor a symbolical explanation, derived from 
Philo of Alexandria. 1 

Unde plerique paradisum animam hominis esse uoluerunt, in qua uirtu- 
tum quaedam germina pullulauerint, hominem autem et ad operandum et 
ad custodiendum paradisum esse positum, hoc est mentem hominis, cuius 
uirtus animam uidetur excolere, non solum excolere, sed etiam cum exco- 
luerit custodire. bestiae autem agri et uolatilia caeli, quae adducuntur ad 
Adam, nostri inrationabiles motus sunt, eo quod bestiae uel pecora quaedam 
diuersae sint corporis passiones uel turbulentiores uel etiam languidiores. 
uolatilia autem caeli quid aliud aestimamus nisi inanes cogitationes, quae 
uelut uolatilium more nostram circumuolant animam et hue atque illuc 
uario motu saepe transducunt ? 

This method of dealing with Holy Writ called forth the protest 
of the Huguenot in the same way that Ambrose's arguments against 
astrology roused him to the polemic, mentioned above. 

I add a series of examples from the earlier books of la Seconde 
Semaine, which betray the influence of Ambrose. 

Eden 633-38. The illustration of innate knowledge from the new-born 
lamb and the wolf. Cf . De par. 29. 

L' Imposture 49-54. The devil's envy of man. Cf. De par. 54. 

L'Imposture 87-90. The devil's reflection that if he should deceive 
man in the form of an angel of light, the Almighty might pardon the dis- 
obedience of the latter, may have been due to De par. 73, 178 F. 

L'Arche 235-44. The justification of the Almighty for the destruction 
of innocent animal life in the deluge. Cf. De Noe 31-33. 

L'Arche 349-56. The quaint query whether the olive leaf brought back 
by the dove was an old growth that had remained fresh under the waters 
or a new shoot, which had lately budded. Cf. De Noe 68. 

1 For the influence of Philo upon Ambrose, see Poerster, Ambrosius Biachof v. Mailand 
pp. 102 ft., and Schenkl's edition, where the parallel passages are noted. 
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L'Arche 362-64. Noah will not leave the ark without a sign from God. 
Cf. De Noe 75. 

L'Arche 427-34. God's charge against homicide. Cf. De Noe 94-96. 

Of the later portions of la Seconde Semaine, which were left 
unfinished at the author's death and gradually published later, 
I have been unable to see the French text. If, however, one may 
base conclusions on the English translation of Joshua Sylvester, 
here also may be found occasional instances of the influence of 
Ambrose. The encomium of hospitality in the story of Lot and the 
angels (Sylvester, The Vocation, p. 411, 1026-44) follows closely the 
sermon De Abrahamo I, 34. And the line (1022) in which Abraham 
recognizes the Almighty in one of his three visitors, "when, seeing 
three, he did adore but one," seems to reflect a direct translation 
of the words of Ambrose, tres uidit et unum dominum adpellauit 
(De Abrahamo I, 36, 296 B). Again, in the account of the trial of 
Abraham, the distinction made between the tempting of God and 
that of the devil (The Fathers, p. 422, 27-73) is drawn from De 
Abrahamo I, 66. 

It remains to consider the relation of Du Bartas to George the 
Pisidian. We have noticed that the Hexaemeron of the latter did 
not appear in print until five years after the publication of la Semaine. 
Are there internal indications which would justify the supposition 
of an acquaintance on the part of Du Bartas with the manuscript 
of the Byzantine author ? I have noted four topics, which are not 
to be found in Ambrose, but which occur in both George the Pisidian 
and Du Bartas. Here one might look for direct connection. But 
closer examination indicates that the source of the French poet was 
not the Byzantine Hexaemeron, but in three cases Pliny and in the 
fourth Aelian. The topics are: the marvelous structure of insects 
(Du Bartas V, 837 ff.; Georg. Pisid. 1253 ff. [Hercher's edition]; 
Pliny N.H. xi, 2); the trochilus (Du Bartas VI, 255 ff.; Georg. 
Pisid. 971 ff.; Pliny viii. 90); the spider (Du Bartas VII, 621 ff.; 
Georg. Pisid. 1166ff.; Pliny xi. 80-84); the griffin (Du Bartas V, 
664 ff.; Georg. Pisid. 921 ff.; Aelian H.A. iv. 27). There are, 
further, sixteen topics which are handled by all three. Four of 
these may be dismissed as inconclusive when taken by themselves. 
These are: the peacock (Du Bartas V, 826 ff.; Ambrose V, 49; Georg. 
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Pisid. 1231 ff.); the cock (Du Bartas V, 829 ff.; Ambrose V, 49, 89; 
Georg. Pisid. 1101 ff.); the Delphic maxim (Du Bartas VI, 401 ff.; 
Ambrose VI, 39; Georg. Pisid 624 ff.); the digestive process (Du 
Bartas VI, 677 ff.; Ambrose VI, 71; Georg. Pisid. 681 ff.). Of the 
others, I quote in full one which deserves notice, as it has been cited 
by M. Pellissier (p. 71) as an instance of definite connection between 
the Pisidian and Du Bartas. The Byzantine poet has been treating 
of the union of the four warring elements and, in that connection, 
speaking of the gradual transition from one season to another. He 
then says (286-89) : 

Kal TavTa SpSuriv «f a/j.oif3aiov 8p6/x.ov 
Kopcu? o/ioioi'i crvyxoptvovcraii; afw. 
Kal <rv/i/3aA.oi!(rats tovs cavrlov 8aKTv\ovs, 
07ra>s ^opov ir\.t£oHTiv cupvOfiov /3iou. 

The lines of Du Bartas are (II, 306-13) : 

Neree, comme arm6 d'humeur et de froidure, 
Embrasse d'vne main la terre froide dure, 
De l'autre embrasse l'air: Fair comme humide chaut, 
Se joint par sa chaleur a l'element plus haut, 
Par son humeur a l'eau: comme les pastourelles, 
Qui d'vn pied trepignant foulent les fleurs nouuelles, 
Et maryant leurs bonds au son du chalumeau, 
Gayes, ballent en rond sous le bras d'vn ormeau, 
Se tiennent main a, main, si bien que la premiere 
Par celles du milieu se joint a la derniere. 

The resemblance is apparent. But let us look at the corresponding 
statement of Ambrose (III, 18) : 

Ergo aqua tamquam brachiis quibusdam duobus frigoris et umoris 
altero terram altero aerem uidetur amplecti, frigido terram, aerem umido. 
aer quoque medius inter duo conpugnantia per naturam, hoc est inter aquam 
et ignem utrumque illud elementum conciliat sibi, quia et aquis umore et 
igni calore coniungitur. 

It will be seen that the first four lines quoted from the French 
poem are a direct translation from this passage. And for the dance 
of the elements we may look to the words that follow : 

.... atque ita sibi per hunc circuitum et chorum quendam concordiae 
societatisque conueniunt. 
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We must conclude then that Du Bartas has not in this case 
borrowed from George the Pisidian, but that the similarity of the 
two passages is due to their common ancestry from Basil by col- 
lateral lines. 

As for the other passages, those on the eye (Du Bartas VI, 509 ff. ; 
Ambrose VI, 59, 60; Georg. Pisid. 713 ff.), the nose (Du Bartas 
VI, 537 ff.; Ambrose VI, 63; Georg. Pisid. 708), and the ear (Du 
Bartas VI, 603 ff.; Ambrose VI, 62; Georg. Pisid. 697) have been 
quoted above. The sources of the lines on the remora (Du Bartas 
V, 386 ff.; Ambrose V, 31; Georg. Pisid. 997) and the phoenix 
(Du Bartas V, 546 ff.; Ambrose V, 79, 80; Georg. Pisid. 905, 1105) 
have also been considered. The remaining six passages — the 
bounds of the sea (Du Bartas III, 51 ff.; Ambrose III, 10, 11; 
Georg. Pisid. 380), the vine (Du Bartas III, 509 ff.; Ambrose III, 
49, 50; Georg. Pisid. 1610), the swallow (Du Bartas V, 598; Am- 
brose V, 56, 57; Georg. Pisid. 1303), the silkworm (Du Bartas V, 
880 ff.; Ambrose V, 77; Georg. Pisid. 1278), the bee (Du Bartas V, 
860 ff.; VII, 555; Ambrose V, 67-69; Georg. Pisid. 1151), and the 
ant (Du Bartas VII, 647 ff.; Ambrose VI, 16, 20; Georg. Pisid. 
1200) — show details which link them with Ambrose rather than with 
the Pisidian, though it would be rash to assert that the Church 
Father was the sole and only source. 

We find, therefore, no satisfactory evidence for the use of the 
Byzantine poem by Du Bartas, and the early French critics were 
over-hasty in pronouncing it to have been his model. Their instinct, 
however, was correct in looking for an Hexaemeron as a determining 
influence in the construction of la Semaine. In view of all the evi- 
dence, it may be safely asserted that Ambrose of Milan guided Du 
Bartas in the framework of his poem and contributed largely to its 
subject-matter. 

S. O. DlCKERMAN 
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